











THE RADICAL. 


SEPTEMBER, 186s. 


RELIGION. 


Tue word Religion, has, we believe, a broader significance than the 
Christian world has been accustomed to allow for it. We shall not, 
therefore, accept the limitations socommonly recognized. Instead of 
considering religion as a single, separate department of life, we 
hope to reveal its legitimate right to consecrate all departments ; to 
be in fact inseparable from all of real life or character in man, and 
that with no reference to time or place. We are more and more con- 
vinced, that the manner in which the world is willing as yet to regard 
Religion, is low and trifling. What Religion is there in seeking pri- 
vate gains? What is the difference between the sowing of fields for 
bread, and the sowing of God for heaven—when both acts are for 
the same exclusive, private end? We seek “this world,” we seek 
the “next world,” the poor thought of se/f inspiring to secure both 
the one and the other. What wonder that Jesus cried: “Take no 
thought! is not the /ife more than the meat? Which of you by taking 
thought can add one cubit to his stature?” 

It is Sunday morning, August 13th, on which we write. An inspir- 
ing day it seems — out on Boston Common: Already, at seven o’clock 
(early for Sunday), faces begin to appear, and the seats around the 
Fountain hold each their one or two unconscious worshipers. Some 
of these people have already been to Church. Other portions of them 
will go before the day is done. But where are their thoughts now? 
Think they now of God as related to themselves? Of the fate he 
will award them in the hereafter? We venture to affirm that none of 
them are now troubled with any such “religious thoughts.” ‘They do 
not seem to be thinking of themselves at all. They are resting ii self- 
forgetfulness ; resting from the week-day’s work, refreshing them 
selves in the quiet presence of Nature. On one seat there sits an 
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Irish woman. She has worked hard through the week to buy and make 
up cleanly and neat, a new dress, a summer shawl ; and she has a 
good looking bonnet on. But just now she appears to have forgotten 
all about these things. All her troubles, too, are asleep. If we can 
read her face aright, Mary McGlaucklin has lost herself. But she 
is most truly living, nevertheless, as she sits there alone, without even 
herself for company. Her religious nature is expressing itself: she 
is worshipping God in Nature with devoutest spirit. But she does not 
know it, and will not, when her reverie is broken. She will then start 
up quickly, and hurry away to Church, where, what she calls her re- 
ligion, will find the manifestation she has been instructed to give it. 
She will cross herself with holy water, courtesy to the Virgin, say her 
prayers, and count her beads: all this to save her soul. Beside the 
fouritain on the Common, she stole her hour, to forget herself and 
rest with Nature. And shall we hesitate to say that there the truest 
life given her was, for the moment, lived —-that there poor Mary was 
really saving her soul, and not at the Church? The illusion, which 
so blinds us all, was the veil over her wisdom, not yet taken away. 
When she lost her life, she found it. When at Church she found it, 
and saved it for efernity — how much of life did she find or save? 
Now let no one of our readers despise the humble woman we have 
thus instanced, nor her methods for becoming religious. For this whole 
Church-going world of ours has methods not unlike hers, seeking not 
unlike ends., What signifies the extra ceremony which Catholic Church- 
people accept? Methods, ceremonies of all kinds, many or few, are 
of one sort, in this Self-seeking Religion which every soul new-born 
into the world is expected to celebrate. It is a matter of habit and 
taste. There is no degree in which to distinguish senseless or sensi- 
ble. Things of this sort are senseless or sensible as the sense is 
supplied. It is as sensible to kneel in the broad aisle, and cross 
yourself in prayer, as to stand solemn and still in your Church pew. 
What we feel impelled.to question is the value of any of these methods 
for getting religion... They are so plainly, simply external. They are 
foreign to any natural expression of full, deep life. The absence of 
real life and character, always suggests the necessity of performance. 
Ever it is true, thata aaa c is aself-conscious trick, seek- 
ing ulterior purposes. method is sanest and best which is no- 
method, of ours. The Spirit does not deal with methods. It bloweth 
where it will— born of your own veracious life. The truest life is every- 
where and always religious of its own accord. It is not re-married to 
God, as Dante has written, but married. It is the life of his life. The 
twain are ONE. 
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“ Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 
Severing rightly his from thine, 
Which is human, which divine.” 

So it is: the man who “gets religion” in a true way, gets his 
Manhood free and alive to co-work with God. “God cannot do 
without strong men.” “ He is a good worker, but loves to be helped.” 
These are good proverbs. But we should say of the last, not only 
loves to be helped, but must be helped. What destiny is for man, 
man must achieve. God bestows no gifts except Existence and the 
Capacity for all achievements. We say must, for Humanity cannot 
resist its own compelling. By virtue of its mative nature it will assert 
higher and higher possibilities. Yet, God the Pre-Determiner, is All 
in All. He forecasts Eternity, and the Universe is sure with means 
adapted to ends. This is the basis of Faith, and lets men know that 
they are charged with power for all the fortune that shall attend them ! 
Every man is strong enough to enforce his convictions, said Goethe. 
Religion is the power of enforcement, when the conviction is of a 
universal good. Our objection to religious methods is, that they are 
too personal and mechanical ; that they assert the “me” of a man in 
too positive a degree, and in artificial ways, when*it is this “me,” this 
“ myself,” which Religion should put to death. 

There is a Religion of fear (consenting for the moment to that use 
of the term,) which contents, in the present day, the great mass of 
mankind. We know not if it be Paganism, or what. It is not Christ- 
ianity. It manifests itself in methods and forms of worship that shall 
propitiate the God-Judge, or God-King. It is a relation to the Di- 
vine (?) which constant personal anxiety keeps well sustained. If it 
speaks at any time of love, the love easily merges into fear. In this 
Religion the selfishood of man is most painful. 

There is a Religion of love that is Christianity, which many profess, 
but few accept. It manifests itself at present, in methods and forms 
of worship, such as are believed to be pleasing and acceptable to 
God as Father, and to have most beneficial influence on the wor- 
shipers. But in this Religion there is also recognition of self which 
detracts from its power. It is love for love. It is a relation to the 
Divine Being, which says, “Thou God seest me ; therefore, I do, or 
refrain, because thou first didst love me, and I love thee, and I fear 
through my very love to offend.” Why should God’s seeing make any 
difference? Is there no moral sentiment to pronounce “ Right” or 
“Wrong”? 

Here we touch the thought, which we would emphasize as Religion. 
The moral sentiment of Right, which God represents as we affirm it 
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of him, is universal in its reach, holds all as one, and lays unreleasing 
hold on eternity. But we affirm this moral sentiment of man as 
well. He, too, is related to the universal, and can ally himself to the 
Eternal. What then shall man be? A seeker of benefits, 01 a creator 
and worker? The world has much to say about the temporal and 
the eternal. By this it means a division of worlds. Politics, Art, Lit- 
erature, Philosophy, Science, are of this world —also morality, and 
are all temporal. Its Religion, as Coleridge said, is “ other-world- 
liness.” This side the grave, means temporal. The side beyond 
the grave, means eternal. Shall we not find a better distinction ? 
Shall we not so interpret religion that we can let the other world 
rest until our fortune of life finds us there as dwellers — making this 
world as sacred as the next shall be ; life as little to be despised here, 
as it shall be in any hereafter? Phillipsohn, the able Jewish writer, 
makes it his chief argument against Christianity, that it renders this 
world mean and contemptible by its dismal strain of immortality — 
dismal to his cultured soul, because it reveals in the great mass of 
mankind who are chanting it, a thought so entirely selfish. So far 
as Christianity can be made responsible for this “dismal strain of 
future life,” it must go under condemnation. Jesus, however, was nota 
“ Christian.” He cut the One-world apart as regards this world. His 
“this world” meant surface, pretension, illusion, show, hypocrisy, 
sham. His “ Eternal life,” was quality of life, and not duration or 
place of existence. “Love God with mind and heart, and your 
neighbor as yourself.” That was all he said. Tear down the parti- 
tion wall and there is One World and Eternity already present. 
To live in this great Eternity, and, forgetting little or great private 
aims, (which are fempora/, for they must be set aside for the common 
weal), to work with a whole devotion to truth as to universal ends, is 
that marriage of Man with God which, in all places and forever, must 
be for man, his Re/igion/ Herein are all callings of life ennobled. 
The True, the Beautiful, the Good: devotion to these as they every- 
where appear, revealing the True, Beautiful, and Good Providence, or 
Order, is Religion. This Religion can be subtracted from no depart- 
ment. It is the one Reality. It is the Life of Art, of Philosophy, of 
all Literature, of Politics even; so faras these have life, Religion 
supplies. It is the Life of all life that shall not perish ! 

In devoting our Magazine to RELIGION, have we drawn any exclud- 
ing lines to bar our entrance into whatever field, so that we cannot 
well consider all questions of public interest? We think not. On 
the contrary, we include all departments of thought and work, which 
have for mankind any real worth or significance. 











SENTENCES OF CONFUCIUS. 


TIME. 

"THREEFOLD the strides of Time, from first to last! 
Loitering slow, the FururRE creepeth— 
Arrow-swift, the PRESENT sweepeth — 

And motionless forever stands the Past. 


Impatience, fret howe’er she may, 
Cannot speed the tardy goer ; 

Fear and Doubt — that crave delay — 
Ne’er can make the Fleet One slower ; 

Nor one spell Repentance knows, 

To stir the Still One from repose. 


If thou wouldst, wise and happy, see 

Life’s solemn journey close for thee, 

The loiterer’s counsel thou wilt heed, 
Though readier tools must shape the deed ; 
Nor for thy friend the Fleet One know, 
Nor make the Motionless thy foe! 


SPACE. 

A threefold measure dwells in space — 
Restless LENGTH, with flying race ; 
Stretching forward, never endeth, 

Ever widening, BREADTH extendeth ; 
Ever groundless, DeptH descendeth. 


Types in these thou dost possess — 
Restless, onward thou must press, 

Never halt nor languor know, 

To the Perfect wouldst thou go ;— 
Let thy reach with Breadth extend 
Till the world it comprehend — 
Dive into the Depth to see 
Germ and root of all that be. 

Ever onward must thy soul ;— 

*T is the progress gains the. goal ; 

Ever widen more its bound ; 

In the full the clear is found, 

And the truth dwells under ground. — Schiller. 





THE HOLINESS OF HELPFULNESS.* 


BY REV, ROBERT COLLYER. 


“Nor SLOTHFUL IN BUSINESS, FERVENT IN SPIRIT, SERVING THE LORD.” 


GEORGE STEPHENSON was getting ready to go to Methodist meeting. 
He was a young man just at that period in life when young men go to 
Methodist meeting more and more until they are brought directly under the 
influence of the master spirit of the place, and become in a sense religious 
men. There is not much doubt in my mind, as I read this young man’s 
life up to this time, that he is in a fair way to that preferment. He has that 
thread of natural piety and goodness in his nature that is almost sure to 
draw him into a more intimate relation with the forms and industries of the 
recognized religious life about him, if nothing prevent. I said he was just 
ready to go to the meeting, when a neighbor came to tell him that he was 
wanted. He was then running an engine at a coal-pit. There was another 
pit between this and his home, which he passed every day, that had been 
flooded with water, so that the men were beaten out. The Company got a 
steam-pump to clear the pit, and kept it at work for twelve months, with no 
success at all. The water was, when they had been pumping twelve months, 
as deep as when they first began to pump, and the wives and children were 
starving for bread. This young Stephenson had a most active energy and 
fervent spirit toward whatever went by steam. The great ambition of his 
boyhood was to run an engine, and when he rose to that position, as he did 
very soon — for it is a cheering fact, that while a man may long for a hundred 
things and not get one, a boy hardly ever fails to accomplish his purpose, if 
he has a genuine hunger to be, or to do some particular thing, — when this 
boy rose to the position he wanted, he treated his engine as if he loved her. 
Whenever there was holiday and the works were stopped, instead of going 
out with the rest, he studied her until she became as familiar to him as his 
own right hand. He was not slothful in business, and he was fervent in 
spirit. Intimate with the charge that was laid upon him, he soon began to 
perceive why those women and children were starving. The difference be- 
tween what the pump was, and what it ought to be, was the difference be- 
tween a tall, slender, narrow-chested man, and a short, sturdy, broad-chested 
man engaged in digging earth or scooping out water. Every pump owner 
in the country-side had tried to mend this pump and failed,— because, I sup- 
pose, pump-mending and engine-running with them was a business and not 
a passion. This young man with the fervent spirit said one day, as he went 
past the pit, “I can clear that pit ina week;” and they laughed him to 
scorn. But they could not laugh the water to scorn ; and so at last they sent 
for him to come and try his hand. He went there instead of going to the 





* A Discourse delivered before the Western Unitarian Conference at Cincin- 
nati, June 17th, 1865. 
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Church. He went into the pit on a Sunday morning, and worked all that 
day, and until the next Sunday, and nearly cleared out all the water in a 
week, and sent the men down to earn their children bread. From that time 
the young man comes into notice. He works through all sorts of opposition, 
and never rests until he has got his engine to run fifty miles an hour. He 
is, more than any other man, entitled to be called the father of the Railroad 
system. He kept the diligent hand and fervent heart right on to the end of 
his life. He was a good husband, a good father, a good friend and a good 
citizen. But it is a curious fact that, from that time, when he was prevented 
from going to meeting on that Saturday night, he never seems to have gone, 
or to have thought of going again, to the end of his life. He did not turn 
religious, as we say, even when he had nothing else to do, but lived a kindly, 
sunny, or shadowy, faithful life right on to the end, and then died quietly, and 
made no sign; never said he feared he had done wrong in turning from 
that Church to that coal-pit, and trying to mend the pump Sunday, instead of 
keeping the Sabbath day holy by doing nothing.. Indeed, it never seems to 
have occurred to him to think the matter over in any way whatever ; his 
heart was too full, and his hand was too busy about engines, to find room 
for the idea; to find time, as we should say, to save his soul. And so it 
brings up a question that to me has a good deal of interest, namely: While 
this man was so busy and so fervent in the way I have noted, did he also 
serve the Lord? or, from the moment he turned aside from the meeting and 
began to lose that sense and liking for meetings and their peculiar servi- 
ces, did he cease to serve the Lord altogether, and remaining only diligent 
in business and fervent in spirit, go out of this world into murk darkness 
and despair ? 

Now I am well aware what the common answer to such a question would 
be, “ Well, we must leave him in the hands of God ; we cannot answer the 
question, because we have no data.” Now, that is not true. If he had been 
an idle good-for-nothing, or scampish sharper, an abandoned libertine, or 
an unprincipled butcher, a political vulture; if he had beaten his wife, 
trained up his child in the way he should go — to states-prison ; if he had 
been a common nuisance for sixty-nine years and a half, never going into a 
Church except to make a disturbance, never keeping the Sabbath except in 
sensual sleep; and six months before his death, or six weeks, or six days, 
had repented of his sin, had led a good and pure life, adopted religious 
ideas like those commonly held, and said clearly that he believed God had 
pardoned his sin, and would take him to heaven, we should feel the utmost 
confidence of that man’s safety from that date. But we do not feel sure for 
this other man. It is a great mystery, and we must leave him in the hands 
of God. But if you push us to the fair conclusion of our own standard of 
religious belief, and the books we adopt, we feel compelled to say that he 
has gone to hell. 

Now, friends, this looks to me like a tremendous piece of injustice on the 
very face of it. I think if aman could be brought face to face with the 
question as I have stated it, and as it really stands in the common theologi- 
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cal systems; could see these men brought up before what are called our 
Evangelical churches, having never heard of these peculiar religious ideas 
up to that time ; could see the men examined, and then observe which man 
was sent upward and which downward by these standards, his conclusion 
would be, that there was something radically, utterly wrong in their premi- 
ses ; and I can well imagine such a man would agree for a new trial. He 
would say: I know nothing at all about your authorities for this curious 
decision. You tell me that they bear the merit mark of divinity ; that 
they have come to you from the remotest antiquity ; from kings, and proph- 
ets, and apostles, and the Son of God himself; that they are the fruit of a 
divine inspiration, foreshadowed in prophesies, confirmed by miracles, and 
held by martyrs at the stake. Now all this nmay be true ; but I know some- 
thing of the Lord of this Universe, of what enters into the real life of man 
for blessing and for hurt. I cannot, and I will not, deny the claim of this 
man, who has kept the divine law six months out of threescore and ten 
years, to be saved. It is always right to do right ; and a man is bound up- 
ward from the moment when he does begin to do well. Whenever that may 
be, he begins to come out of his rags and wretchedness into a wholesome 
purity and happiness. But where you have one good reason on your au- 
thorities for saying that this man is good and ascended, because he has 
done what you say for six months out of the threescore and ten years of 
his life, I have sixscore and twenty good reasons for the assurance that 
this other man is also ascended, because he has done good according to 
the organic laws of the world ever since he came into it. 

Now be sure I have not brought up this question to-day, friends, to prove 
that the man I have mentioned for illustration was saved ; though the com- 
mon interpreters of the Christian doctrine claim that it was impossible he 
should be saved by their standards; but to make the man, as he represents 
an idea of very great importance in our life, the basis of some description of 
a segment, at least, of true religion. I say a segment, because religion in all 
ts reaches is as boundless as the Spirit of God, and the infinitely varied life 
of man can make it, and there can be no exhaustive system of religion in 
the hard, dry sense of the term. Every system is a statement, a proposition, 
a shadow of the principles that impress most deeply the man who makes it. 
The Calvinist has not the same idea of Free Grace which the Arminian has, 
nor the Arminian the same idea of Predestination which the Calvinist has. 
The Episcopalian, and Quaker, and Presbyterian have no common union 
except that which comes from standing at the right angles of a triangle 
as far as possible apart. The men who sprinkle and the men who immerse 
and the men who do neither can all show exhaustive reason for their par- 
ticular methods. And I think the reason for all this lies far less in the per- 
verseness of the men, than in their powerlessness to see all the glory and 
grandeur of the truth of God that is in the world. Schools of theology are 
like schools of painting, —they are in some measure the copy of a copy. 
They copy from their great master, and he copied from God. Walking down 
the world of truth and beauty the great painter sees things that make his 
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soul aflame with their beauty and wonder: mountains, meadows, woodlands, 


_ rivers, men and women, sun and shadow, fill him with a sense of their inti- 


mate unutterable divinity. But he cannot paint all he sees ; he can paint 
really very little ; but he paints what he can— he follows the bent of his 
own genius and inspiration; he brings in here a meadow, and there a 
wood; here a mountain and there a river; here a flower, and there a 
figure ; here a bit of marvellous sunlight, and there a wonderful touch of 
shadow ; and makes them all glorious or sombre in the coloring of his own 
soul; and then the picture is done. Those that love it and follow it declare 
that it exhausts all perfection. But beautiful as it may be, the man has 
got in but a very small piece of the infinite beauty that is all about him. 
And so it is in religious truth ; no one system exhausts even the Bible ; how 
much less the boundless wealth of truth of which the Bible is but the part 
ofarecord. The system may be areal good thing for the men who love 
that method, trying faithfully to copy the great original who founded the 
school. The copyist in the one case will hardly need write under his com- 
position: This is a mountain, and this is a man; any more than in the other 
he will need to say: Iam religious, after the school of Calvin or Luther. 
But still the sombrant splendors of Calvin, the sober gray realism of Fox, | 
the water-color landscape of our Baptist brother, the broad Hogarths 
of Wesley, true to exaggeration, the sunny Claude-like pictures of Chan- 
ning, and the often stern Salvator piece of Parker, and the rich composi- 
tion of the Episcopal, — which in some lights seem to rise to the beauty 
and truth of the best Turners, and in some other lights to descend to the 
stage effects of Martin, and of which no one seems to be sure about the 
original, or whether there be one, —all these are true in their way to what 
the master saw, —a transcript of things that filled his soul with keen de- 
light, or holy rapture, or awful solemnity. But beyond them, and above 
them, and all about them, were other meadows that are beautiful as the 
gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden, other forests that cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, other rivers that move like his own 
eternity. 

And so the claim that not one of all the sects, nor all the sects together, 
have exhausted the truth, brings the claim of this man into court to come 
in for a share, not of salvation only in the life to come, but of glory in the 
best, the most religious sense, in the life that now is, though he did take 
such a singular stand. When my friends said to me while yet a Metho- 
dist preacher, “ How can you preach for Dr. Furness, in Philadelphia, who 
is a Unitarian? We would suppose you could not find anything to say 
that these people wili listen to, and yet be true to your Methodism,” 
I replied, “I find it easier to preach to them than it is to preach at 
home ; for I leap over the fence tiiat bounds the little system of Methodism, 
and as they are already over the fence that has bounded the little system of 
Unitarianism, we all meet in the boundless world of truth and beauty which 
God has made outside, and it is wonderful how much we find to talk about 
when we get there.” 


—_ 
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Now the vital point in the question at issue turns on whether, what a man 
thinks and feels, or what he does, is to be considered the essential element 
in his life. Whether a certain sort of ideas and feelings and industries in 
relation to what we agree to call religion, are to be counted the great ele- 
ments in the nobility of this life, and the safety of the life to come; or 
whether to do faithfully, with or without them, is the one good thing which 
the passionate heart of the man indicates that he was created to do, is the 
true way to live. 

I think the honest verdict of the human heart turns to the deed; and I 
picked up a remarkable illustration of this, when once I was called down 
into Michigan, to a place called Constantine, to attend the funeral of a gen- 
tleman I had known slightly before. He was, so far as I could ascertain, a 
good man ; but he made no profession of religion; never went to Church ; 
kept aloof from all sects. He had been for some time in delicate health, so 
that it was dangerous for him to travel in bad weather ; and just in the twi- 
light of one of the most terrible spring nights, he was summoned to Lansing, 
to consult on the impending rebellion. His wife tried to keep him until 
morning ; but he felt he must go. He went, and never held his head up 
after. In my sermon, I pointed out the organic elements in the life of a 
man ; how holily he may live as a father and husband and friend ; mentioned 
how my hearers knew the record our friend had made, and touched on the 
grandeur of the last deed in which he gave his life, and then said: Is not 
this religion? I was the first man holding this faith openly, who had ever 
spoken there, but it was touching to see how readily those men and women 
caught the idea, with what joy they received it, and how they thanked me 
for confirming what had been in their hearts as a natural and necessary 
idea. 

And last Spring of all, I visited Camp Douglas, and sat down on the cot 
of a sick man, a prisoner from the South. He said, “ Are you a minister?” 
I answered, “ Yes.” “ What sort, Baptist ?” “ No.” “ Methodist?” “No.” 
“ Presbyterian ?” I wanted to see how far he knew, and so still said “ No.” 

I suppose these were all he had ever heard about, for he opened his eyes 
wide, when he had exhausted his catalogue, and said, “ What then?” I an- 
swered, “ Unitarian.” “Ah,” said he, “I never heard of that before. 
What do they believe?” So I told him how they believe God is our Father, 
and cares for us every one, and how he takes a man for what he is, rather 
than for what he says, and how after death, God is just as much our Father 
as he was before. “ Well,” said the man, “I never heard that before ; but 
that’s right, come see me again.” I went, I think, on the third day, but his 
cot was empty ; he had gone to his Father. 

John Ruskin, in one of his chapters on Modern Painters, enters into a 
discussion of the meanings of help. He says that clouds may come to- 
gether, but they are no help to each other, and so the removal of one part is 
no injury to the rest, but if you take the sap or bark or pith from a plant, 
you do that plant essential injury, for the part you take away has taken hold 
on that power we call life, by which all things in the plant help each other ; 
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take a part from that power so that it cannot help the rest, and it becomes 
what we call dead. Then he says, if you take a limb from an animal, it is 
a far greater injury than to take a limb from a tree, because intensity of life 
is intensity of helpfulness; the more perfect the help, the more dreadful 
the loss; the more intense the life the more terrible the corruption, and 
most terrible of all in a man, because his life is the most helpful and most 
intense of all. And so he ranges through this great thought until he finds 
that the name which of all others is most expressive of the being of God, is 
that of the helpful one, or, in our softer Saxon, the holy one. 

Now to me this expresses exactly the idea that underlies life. The help- 
ful life is the holy life. Holiness is help. Sin is hindrance. At what- 
ever point we touch life to help it, in whatever way we help the world and 
do not hinder it, whether by our prayers, and songs, and sermons, and in- 
dustry in the Church, or by the creation of a locomotive and the construc- 
tion of a Railroad, or the painting of a picture, or the writing of a book, or the 
digging of drain, or the forging of a horse-shoe, or the fighting of a battle,— 
in whatsoever thing we do, if we really help and do not hinder, then that is 
a holy life. And in whatever way we hinder the world, and stand in the 
way of its life, its healthy, hearty growth, by doing what will hurt or hinder 
men in the largest sense, then that, being the reverse of helpful, is a sinful 
life. The first principle of sin and holiness reach back into all creeds and 
churches so far as they stand true to life, and no more. And the ultimate 
touchstone of holiness is the organic law by which the best interests of the 
whole man can be secured in his relation to the whole world, and all the 
men that are in it. And there is a beautiful illustration of this principle in 
two related incidents in the life of Christ. When he sat down weary at the 
well, the Samaritan woman came to fill her pitcher, and entering igto con- 
versation with him, found that she had got hold of a preacher or prophet, 
and thinking to get a solution of the old vexed question, as to which was 
the true religion, Samaritan or Jew, said, “Our fathers worshipped in 
this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem men ought to worship.” He 
replied, “ Ye worship ye know not what; we know what we worship, for 
salvation is of the Jews.” But when he heard the story, or saw in some 
inward way how a man went down to Jerusalem to Jericho and fell among 
thieves, who stripped him and wounded him and left him for dead, and how 
two Jews, a priest and a Levite, men who stood first among the Jews in the 
relation of true Church worship, — if praying and singing is true worship,— 
when he saw them go over to the other side, and leave the helpless man to 
his fate, and saw one of the Samaritans come along, who did not know what 
they worshipped, saw him leap from his horse in a great flood of pity and 
mercy, hold up the poor fellow’s head, stanch his wounds, set him on his 
own beast and trudge along on foot himself, as if there was not a robber with- 
in a thousand miles of him, carry him to a tavern, and not throw him on the 
country when he got there, but pledge himself to pay all the expenses, and 
then walk away as if he had done one of the most common things in the 
world, the great soul saw past the old dogma, into this fresh organic law, 
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this universal principle of worship, this holiness of helpfulness, and his soul 
clave to the soul of the Samaritan who knew not God. 

And, friends, be sure this principle underlies every other principle what- 
ever in the religious life. I can teach God really just so far as I am good. 
Christ will be Divine greatly by my divinity. I am my own proof, before 
letters, of the intrinsic divinity of human nature. I shall not have much 
trouble in proving to a man that God is our Father, if I can prove to him 
that I am his brother. 

That volume of the Evidences of Christianity which the other side never 
did answer, and never will, is a book written on what the apostle calls the 
fleshly tables of the heart. Now this is the grand use of churches, sys- 
tems, sacraments and ceremonies. They reach back into the principle of 
helpfulness to find their seal; they are centres of help to the world, and 
to the man, or they are nothing. I care not one pin for their age, evidences, 
liturgies, theologies. If the Church that holds them and holds you, cannot 
help you, do not go toit. If it does help you, do not dare to stay away, 
when you need help, and that I take it with most of us, is pretty much all 
the time. If your Church does not help others, let it perish. If it does, 
care for it as you care for every noble and helpful thing: nay care for it as 
the noblest. If the liberal Christian preacher here or anywhere cannot help 
you in your most central and sacred life, and the Catholic bishop can, then 
I charge you on your allegiance to God and your own soul, go to the bishop 
by the shortest route ; but if we do help you, if our words and deeds touch 
some river spring, that is to all the rest of your manhood what the main- 
spring is to a watch, if we help you toa clearer vision and a deeper trust, to 
a fairer hope and a more abundant helpfulness — then we take hold on first 
things; we start you in the old apostolic relation, we carry the keys and not 
the bishop ; and you, every such man, is the rock on which the Master will 
build his Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 

Here, then, was the great use of the man I have noted for illustration — 
his place in the world was not in the Church, but in the foundry —he was 
not the heart, but the hand in the body of Christ, but he was the hand, and 
his mission was to be strong, dilligent, faithful, true to his trust, and let all 
the rest take care of itself. God raised him up to inaugurate Railroads, 
and woe to him if he does not do that. He will endanger his soul, if he neg- 
lects that, though he turn Methodist preacher ; even so his place on that 
Sunday was in the coal-pit ; woe to him if the Master comes and finds him 
in the Methodist meeting. The great problem for him to solve is not 
whether he is going to be happy in meeting, or happy on his death-bed, or 
happy at all on this earth, but if he is going to be helpful in the same supreme 
way in which God has made him to be helpful. If he cannot be a true hus- 
band, and father, and friend, and man, and machine-maker except he belong 
to the Church, then at his peril he fails to join. If the Church and its reli- 
gious ideas, emotions, and inspiration are needed to make a good man, if 
he was not brave, faithful, and strong, and loving, and the Church can 
aid him to be all that, as I believe it can, then he must seek the Church; 
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but if all that is in him, then God is in him to will and to do of his good 
pleasure, and when he carries that locomotive up to the throne of God, God 
will say, ‘“ Well done.” 

There can be no more striking and conclusive proof of where the claim 
ought to rest for the intrinsic worth of that, for the lack of which, most reli- 
gious teachers are conscientiously compelled to send such men as Stephenson 
to the pit, than to notice the way in which the war has tried them, as by 
fire. It is a most striking study from 1857 to 1861. The whole land went 
under a great tide of revival. From Chicago, our Young Men’s Christian 
Association went to New Orleans, joined there in prayers and praises. It 
was but one instance in a thousand. The entire religious world was one. 
But when the South seceded, the Church seceded with the State, and 
then came the wonder. These men held precisely the same religious be- 
liefs and dogmas, uttered the same prayers, and received the same sacra- 
ments as they had always done ; and they found that those things would 
work as solidly to inspire treason as truth. “When Massa Jackson pray 
all night,” his body servant said, “den I pack his tings, I know he go on a 
raid.” Our great dead friend, ovr father Abraham, into whose bosom the 
angels now carry that Lazarus of our misdoings, the black man — our 
father Abraham noticed this in our darkest days, and said, the rebels prayed 
a great deal, and to all appearances, with the best results. So can the purse 
the Samaritan takes to restore the dying man on the road to Jericho, madden 
the robber to murder them both. It is only in being true and right, in be- 
ing on the side of God’s truth, and justice, and humanity, only in reaching 
back into first things, and being a helper there, that then God will be true, 
and every man a liar. 

And so friends, ideas, emotions, creeds, meetings, sacraments and cere- 
monies are all good as they do good : but they are as passive as the pow- 
der which, for aught I know, came out of the one cask to slay our dear 
father and the wretched murderer, by whose hand he fell. It is a weighty 
thing to me that Christ makes those men to whom he tells us he will say, 
“Come ye blessed,” entirely unconscious that the things they had done 
were in any particular way religious. To be sure, they had visited prisons, 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and talked to the sick; but then, what 
religion was there about that any more than in the Samaritans saving the 
life of that dying Jew? That was merely humanity, helpfulness, morality. 
But the prayers the man said when he got back to Mount Gerizim, the 
purifications and praises he went through there, these were his religion. 
I have no doubt that they did help him, that they inspired him and kept 
his heart fresh to do just so next time. But the thing he did and not the 
belief he held, or the prayers he said, or the day he observed—the thing he 
did was his religion ; the helpfulness of the man was his holiness, as it will be 
and is to those to whom Christ is saying and will say, “ Well done ;” while 
on the other side, those to whom he declares he will say, “ Depart ye curs- 
ed,” are the men who will say, “ Did we not teach in thy name, and cast 
out devils, and work wonders?” But he will say, “ Depart, away with you, 
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I never knew you. You preached and did wonders, but you did not help 
any one.” And so entirely does this helpfulness make our holiness, that the 
same deep and strong principle is made to reach clean across the worlds, 
and in the life to come, to give the faithful helper more power to help us, the 
best gift of God in heaven. The poet sings of a noble man dead : 


“ How can we doubt that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do?” 


The Lord says, “ Well done, thou hast been ruler over ten pounds, I will 
make thee ruler over ten tribes.” 

And so I would affirm and rejoice in a Church broad enough to take into 
full membership and full communion all those men who may never come in- 
side the Church doors, who never do a hand’s turn at Church work, who 
know nothing of our beliefs or practices, but whose whole heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength, is devoted to some piece of helpfulness that shall 
lift this dark world into the sun ; whereas, that man may be working the 
part of him that sent him, whether at the anvil, like my own father, or at the 
foot of Missionary Ridge, charging up hill like my dear adopted son, or rest- 
ing for a moment to watch the mimic life on the stage with Abraham Lin- 
coln ; let the Angel of Death come ever so suddenly, cast over them his 
white robe and whisper peace. That place in which he finds them is the 
very nearest point to Heaven ; the first word that greets them is the glad 
“ Well done.” And I would have all such true and faithful men know that 
this man would fain say to them, “ This that you are doing is work for God ; 
you may be a saint of God in that lot where you stand.” I sat the other 
night ten minutes with Grant, and as I talked, I saw, as in a great panora- 
ma, all he had done. When! watched the sweet, pure modesty, and sym- 
plicity, that seemed to shrink from the fulsome flattery that was being 
poured incessantly upon him, as it never shrank from cannon balls and other 
things not nearly so hurtful to the simple soul as that he then had to en- 
dure, and I said to myself, What, am I to dictate terms on which he shall en- 
ter heaven to such a man as this? What need such a man do, besides first 
to throw away that eternal cigar, which no doubt he will have to do, though 
what he will do without it is one of the mysteries, to be ready whenever the 
angel shall come to call. The work he has done, is a work of God, as sure- 
ly and far more painfully than mine, when I went to care for his wounded 
and dying. He can say at the last, if the rest of his life shall be of a piece 
with the past four years, “I have fought the fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith.” 

Friends, a mere feeling may fail you, but a helpful spirit never can, be- 
cause that is a holy spirit. The ready hand and the fervent heart, if the one 
work, and the other beat for good, is sure to be right. You may be filled 
out with work for your children in the house until you have no time for 
what you call religion ; you may not know which way to turn for business in 
the office, and you may wonder whether so much to do in this world, is safe 
for the next world; you may long for the forms and feelings that are 
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counted of such importance in many churches : now do not misunderstand 
me; if they would help you to be more helpful, you cannot get too many. 
But if they stand instead of your helpfulness so that in feeling happy you 
think you are religious, and don’t help, they are dangerous— they may come 
to be a deadly opiate. 

You may die as this man did, at the close of a long, faithful, helpful life, 
and give no sign, and yet no understanding soul will doubt that, for one so 
true there must be other nobler work to do; or you may die with a testi- 
mony shining, like burnished gold, at the end of a life in which you did not 
even drive away the dogs from the begger at your gate, but you will wake up 
in the torment of an unsatisfied soul, and you will go into the hell of lost op- 
portunities. And if you say, I am hedged about, I can do nothing; I fain 
would help, but I cannot — your very longing is help. They also serve 
who only stand and wait. It is never true that we are not helpers. Where 
the fervent heart is, there is the servant of God, and unto him comes ever 
with the work the reward. He is still and strong in God, because he is a 
co-worker together with God, and his life holds for itself a secret which is 
not known to another —he has come in his very work to the rest that 
remaineth. 


“ Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase,) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight of his room, 
Making it rich, like a lily in bloom; 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And, to the presence in the room, he said, 

‘What writest thou?’ The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord!’ 
‘And is mine one?’ asked Abou —‘ Nay, not so,’ 
Replied the angel— Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still ; and said —‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.’ 


The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again with great awakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blest ; 
And lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 








THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


FIRST PAPER.—ITS ORIGIN. 


PPARENTLY, the institution of the Lord’s Supper became estab- 
A lished without any conscious intention on the part of its founder. 

That Passover supper in which it originated, was not peculiar to 
the little group of thirteen, whose meeting in an upper room is so familiar, 
so significant, and so sacred. Almost every house in Jerusalem was that 
night a scene of a similar entertainment. Like our Thanksgiving dinner, 
it was observed by families, and circles of dear friends ; for with its Relig- 
ious and National meaning it pertained immediately to the home. The 
Paschal lamb which had been sacrificed in the Temple, and was roasted en- 
tire, must be disposed of that-night (if necessary, by fire,) solely by the 
circle for which it had been procured. As it was served at the table, the 
father of the family, or the “ proclaimer” of the feast explained how the 
observance commemorated the great deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 
The lamb pointed to the vicarious sacrifice, whereby the Hebrew first-born 
were passed over when the angel of destruction took the first-born of the 
Egyptians, and the bitter sauce with which it was eaten, to the hard servi- 
tude suffered in the land of their oppression. The Supper was a solemn 
feast. It was at once commemorative, symbolical, and sacrificial. Such 
has generally been the Lord’s Supper ;,and we have here one of those sur- 
prising coincidences which every now and then meet us in history, whereby 
later isstitutions and customs find root in earlier ones, and which, in Re- 
ligion, are sure to be regarded as the result of miraculous foresight and 
interposition. 

The “ Last Supper” was, in all its externals, simply the annual passover 
supper. “As they were eating, Jesus took bread and blessed it, and brake 
it, and gave it to the disciples.” Precisely thus he must have done as 
* Proclaimer ” of the feast ; and as we read farther of his taking the cup, 
giving thanks, and commending it to these disciples we witness but the or- 
dinary conduct of the Passion meal. After partaking of the Paschal lamb, 
the guests must always share with the host the common loaf, and the com- 
mon cup, in the order, and with the blessings here set forth. The pecu- 
liarity of the Last Supper consisted solely in the new significance attached 
to certain of the emblems, in virtue of the thrilling occasion. The Evan- 
gelists omit the first and principal part of the Supper, because Jesus made 
no extraordinary use of that; while the last part, which was commonly of 
secondary importance, is made to stand out as if it were a special and pe- 
culiar ceremony. If Jesus had intended a sacrificial significance in the 
Supper, such as the Church has generally supposed, how certainly he must 
have pointed to the sacrificial Lamb, as now to be fulfilled in himself, and 
have said: “This is my flesh which I give for the redemption of the 
world.” But passing over that very thing upon which the Church has been 
pleased to dwell so much, he fixed the attention of the disciples upon the 
bread and wine, the mere complements of that feast, the staple articles of 
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daily food. The Paschal lamb was tasted but once in the year; and if 
Jesus had followed the ecclesiastical teaching, he would have laid hold upon 
that, to set forth his own sacrifice. Yet we behold him quietly ignoring the 
great figure, which, according to Church tradition, Providence had for 
years been preparing for him, and taking up the commonest provisions of 
the table, the bread and the wine, for symbols and mementos. It was just 
like him who made so little of artificial imposing ceremonials, and so much 
of the ordinances of Nature. 

That Last Supper was an occasion of great solemnity. In the earlier 
part of it, it had been developed that Judas was involved in a conspiracy 
against Jesus, and the traitor had left the company in rage and shame. In 
the moments which followed, when death stared Jesus full in the face, the 
broken bread, and poured out wine, spoke to him of his impending fate, and 
he only interpreted his thoughts to his disciples in saying “ This is my 
body.” “This is my blood.” We cannot be quite sure that he attributed 
in any sense a sacrificial efficacy to his blood. Yet, accustomed as he was 
to bold figures, we need not deny that he employed language which might 
be so grossly interpreted. To have anticipated some great good to result 
from his death would have been no more than is justified by the experience 
of many martyrs. We must not lose sight of the simple and most natural 
suggestions in far-fetched analogies. These latter the Church would be 
ready enough to supply. It is much more likely that devoted, theorizing 
disciples should have added sacrificial and mysterious ideas, than that Jesus 
should have confused the solemn impressions of the hour with thoughts 
foreign to the general spirit and scope of his teachings. “ This doin remem- 
brance of me,” that is the central thought. Apparently, Jesus had been 
looking forward for some time, with unwonted interest, to this very celebra- 
tion; not for the sake of instituting a new rite, but from a purely human 
feeling. “With desire have I desired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer.” He had been oppressed with a sense of the speedy termination 
of his ministry. He had longed once more for this dear religious and 
brotherly festival, as those dear friends near to die, would gladly see again 
on earth, the old festal or sacramental rites. “I shall not any more eat 
thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God.” 

What could be more natural than with such thoughts, for him to ask a 
loving remembrance. He was demanding nothing of posterity. Only as 
a friend of friends he craved personal remembrance. In his affections he 
had woman’s sensibility ; and towards the little band of disciples his heart 
yearned with home-like devotion. How can we force in here sacramental 
intentions. No man of that day treated the ancient ceremonies so lightly 
as Jesus did. None felt so keenly their tendency to hinder spiritual growth. 
The probabilities are decidedly against his undertaking to establish any 
forms. The Kingdom of Heaven which he preached, was yet in anticipa- 
tion, and while that was yet in question, or rather, while it was hopefully, 
yet painfully struggling for existence, how could he be employed in devising 
its rituals? I cannot find anywhere in his life a single anxious thought be- 
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stowed upon the ceremonies of the new dispensation. Always, he is occu- 
pied with ideas and practical duties. Though he himself in earlier days re- 
ceived the baptism of John, he administered the rite to none ; whether, like 
Paul, deeming it secondary, or like the Friends, useless, we cannot be posi- 
tive. Only the least historical of the Gospels allows him in any way to 
give it his sanction in his own ministry. 

“ This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.” But for the 
practice of the early Church we might suppose that Jesus meant to crave 
especial remembrance in the yearly passover supper. Possibly he did, and 
the disciples misunderstood him. The most human and beautiful meaning, 
however, is just that which the custom of the primitive Church implies. 
In their daily or weekly social gatherings the bread of which all partook 
suggested him, from whom the new life of all was felt to be derived, and 
the wine commemorated that divine self-sacrifice of which his martyr 
blood was the emblem. 

Had Jesus proposed a perpetual ordinance, he must have been more def- 
inite. Who can dwell upon the scene, and not: feel that the one thing 
longed for was sympathy with him in his sacrifice—the communion of the 
disciples through the common fellowship of the Martyr master? Who does 
not see that the form must be pliable to the spirit, and that to obey truly the 
teacher, any given ceremony must be modified or abandoned in humble 
subservience to its idea and intention ? 

If a formal rite would not have been repulsive to Jesus, it was at least 
wholly unanticipated, and if he to-day should return to the earth, and look 
in upon his professed followers, the sacrifice of the Mass might more grieve 
but not more surprise him, than the Protestant Sacrament of the Commu- 
nion, 





ENLIGHTENMENTS. 


BY JAIRUS. 


INDEPENDENCE.—I would have all good people consider well this poetic 
tradition of a man who knew his own business : — 


“There was an old man had a poker. 
He painted his face with red ochre. 
When folk said, ‘ You ’re a Guy,’ 
He made no reply, 
But knocked them all down with his poker.” 


Whatever shall be the verdict which men of moderation, of good worldly 
sense, tempered with a Christian returning-of-good-for-evil may render, I 
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am disposed to be so much of a heathen myself, as to cry — Bravo! old 
man with a poker and face of red ochre. Thou didst assert thine independ- 
ence. Whose business but your own, that you used red ochre? 





BeiEF. — The first progressive word is this I start with. It must be 
that Jesus had some such idea, when he said, “ He that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 1 quite agree to that. The trouble with the world is, it qges not 
believe enough ? Poor, unbelieving world! That’s the truth of the matter. 
It believes a few things —terribly. But it don’t believe things enough. It 
shouts, /nfidel, to all the ¢ruest believers. Yea, it shouts itself hoarse. 
Shout away! I shout back to you— BLESSED de that infidelity which be- 
lieves so much it casts out fear ! 





WELL EnovuGu. — “ Let well enough alone.” Why? Because it zs well 
enough? Because thereis nothing better? Are all things just as you would 
have them, if you could have all things as you want them? Are all things 
Right? “No.” Then why don’t you right them, or try? “Better bear 
the ills we have than fly to others we know not of.” Had you? Well then, 
bear away. But one thing I know; you’re cowardly; you don’t delieve. 
And I say unto you, just as Jesus did, because you don’t believe you shall 
be damned — until you do. Now aman must believe that there are no ills 
to fly to which are not better than those he has ; of course, I mean, if his 
purpose is not to seek z//s but goods. In trying to know more and do better, 
there must be all manner of help and furtherance extended by the wise 
God’s plan. Don’t be so afraid, O trembling world! Oh, you shall be 
shocked, and shocked, and shocked ! until you come up to the help of the 
Lord in a believing, decent way. — That’s true! 





REFORM.—Society is never ready for reform, let it tell the story. It has 
but one motto: “Let well enough alone.” A sad well enough, if it were 
well enough. But society zs ready, always ready for reform ; needs it, waits 
for it, must have it, or perish. It never likes it, of course, as a sick man 
never likes medicine. But then, there is no escape: Gop will have it so. 
Indeed, he has so fashioned the soul of man that it can keep its self-respect 
only on such condition. But then, again, it does seem as though most 
people in the world would not only lose self-respect, but even forget they 
ever had any, unless they were lashed up to the work of finding it. The 
majority of people are not reformers in the true, full sense of the term ; not 
joyous, happy, willing, whole-souled workers ; workers with faith: faith in 
the untried future. The gain we must expect lies in this direction. It is the 
self-moving life which does not want to be driven ; which loves to carry its 
cross up Calvary hill, or any other. How much better to acquiesce in the 
Eternal Will, and good-naturedly, and with enthusiasm, help on reform, and 
on, and evermore on, than to be so surly and snappish ; telling God, if not 
in so many spoken words from your mouth, in your actions which speak 
louder than words, —“ What miserable , good for nothing work you have 
set us about. Please let us alone, won’t you?” Qh, for shame ! 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


* | “HE Address of Rev. E. H. SEARS, of Wayland, before the Alumni 

of the Divinity School, in July last, merits a distinct recognition, 

and a better notice than it got in the daily papers at the time. I 
was not merely “able,” —as the gentlemanly reporter said, —it was even 
great, #¥d wonderful of its kind. By which is implied that it was a “kind” 
of address, to please a “kind” of men who are apt to constitute themselves 
into the body-guard of Christianity. That is, the men who assume to be, 
and to act on every occasion, as its chosen defenders and champions, and 
who bristle all over with points of antagonism to what they are pleased to 
call Naturalism, or the “Spirit of the Age,” forgetting that that spirit as 
expressed in civilization is not unchristian, and that it has been their high- 
est boast and office on former occasions, to proclaim “ Christianity the reli- 
gion of nature.” No matter—if this Naturism can be made to serve a 
purpose, or to point a moral — it must be held up in the most partial, and 
therefore, ludicrous light, its radical evil, its destructiveness shown, and its 
“utter impotence to build up” [the church ?] must be exhibited, in order to 
destroy confidence in its method and results ; and so give men a chance, at 
least, to believe in the divine and saving efficacy of Christianity. 

While admitting the truths contained in this remarkable address, it is 
necessary to enter and record our protest against the assumption, that the 
author was entirely right in measuring Nature by himself, and saying what 
she can, or cannot do, as an influence on literature, or as a power in relig- 
ious thought. What this or that man ininks is nothing to Nature, unless it 
can be shown that Nature uses him to think, and that this thinking nature 
is wrong. Science, which is only a form of the human understanding, is 
necessarily ##-religious, since it detaches man from Nature, and Nature from 
God. The scientific view of nature is therefore wrong, because it is incom- 
plete. It requires to be balanced and offset by the moral-zsthetic, or poetic 
view which gives the other a fairer side of Nature. Beauty it is, which 
comprehends that law, “ whose seat is the bosom of God, and her voice the 
harmony of the world.” The world as looked at through the eyes of a great 
poet, is not the world of science —as this latter, is not the common prose 
world of men and women; yet it takes the highest effort of religious genius 
to express what common men feel. Their instincts travel the same way 
with the Metaphysical spirit, which takes the “high @ friori road,” over 
transcendental ideas. The divine aspect and symbolism of nature, its the- 
ology, so to speak, is only seen by the poet or prophet. Small chance has 
theology, when it comes to the retort or crucible. 

The method of science is by analysis, and decomposition ; and neither 
man, God, nor the devil, if there be one, will gain aught by such a precess, 
save degradation or annihilation. Had the lecturer said that science i na- 
tura, leads to pure nihilism, but that nature im religione leads to God, he 
would have conveyed a far truer idea than he did by representing her as 
purely destructive of religious ideas and institutions ; hence nature, by in- 
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ference, Christless and Godless, both in effect and cause. We admit no 
such nature in our theology. It comes too near the doctrine of total de- 
pravity. All such is spiritual defect in man, not religious effect of Nature. 
Call it infidelity if you will, it is not natural. The natural method in theol- 
ogy is the true one, and not more radical than conservative. Nature is al- 
ways good and true to herself, and few are found worthy to interpret her. 
Not hers the vain sciolism, the upstart criticism, or philosophy which denies 
to man the highest natural endowment—a moral and religious nature. Call 
it—the criticism—as it was called, not nature, but nature-is%—a vile word 
for a viler thing. Nature, be sure, hates all zsms, as she hates the devil. 
Who talks of “dividing the whole, and throwing away the upper and better 
half?” The charge of sectionalism is one which the true Naturist repels with 
indignation, and it is, possibly, more averse to a transcendentalist than to 
any other. He gives the widest scope and interpretation to the word “na- 
ture,’— not as Mr. Sears does, who employs it in various senses, viz: as 
simple nature, then a way of thinking, a tendency of thought, a phase and 
fashion of philosophy, the ism of somebody and even that wretched man of 
straw, which is knocked down so cleverly. The idea of nature is that of one 
whole thing, the sum total of all created things, the world, the universe. It 
properly includes what some regard as divine and supernatural. “The 
universe is the only miracle, and in it is contained all that is miraculous.” 
So said St. Augustine, who was a Christian. He would rather that Chris- 
tianity should come in the circle of nature, than that nature should appear 
quietly ignoring Christianity. Which is theism here? But this is the 
ground of complaint, the precise charge brought by Mr. Sears against the 
Naturists ; that they are incompetent to judge of Christianity, which, we 
suppose, is a “ super-natureism,”—at any rate, an order of truth above nat- 
ural law ; consequently, above and beyond the reach and apprehension of 
the lawyers, and divines, philosophers, and men of science, the high priests 
of Nature, who know only her laws, and her religion, and are very, very 
wrong to claim Christianity as any part of it. But they do no more than 
Christians, who boast that “ Christianity is the religion of Nature.” That 
men who read only the natural law, should be less versed in the moral 
law than those who make that their exclusive study, is natural ; but he is 
nearer the truth, who insists that the natural law is moral; and that no 
truth, no law was promulgated from the moral Mount of Christianity which 
is not thundered back from the law of nature. In truth, that law is neither 
pagan nor Christian. Not out of Nature springs the light she is read by: 
but she is what you are ; and in what spirit you come, that she appears ; 
for Nature “ wears the colors of the spirit.” Given Christ, and she makes 
Christians of us all. Nature stands up for God. But this Naturism is 
going to the devil. It is Rationalism, the spirit of the Critical Philosophy, 
or whatever represents the progress of revolutionary opinions within the 
Church, in alliance with the high and mighty powers of knowledge in 
the world, at work, resolving the religions of earth—Christianity among 
them—into their primitive elements, into natural phenomena. Worse than 
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that, the ground of religion itself, appeared to be gradually giving way in 
man ; his reason, his conscience, along with the Bible, the historical Jesus, 
the Christ, and his authority, appeared entirely natural or phenomenal, that 
is, visionary. God, the Soul, Immortality, were seen but as the “ baseless 
fabric of a vision.” There was a great landslide of religious ideas, leav- 
ing the soul bare, and comfortless. Naked as it came into the world, it 
would go out. Immortality and Regeneration were not for it ina state 
of nature— they were supernatural ideas, which, put into certain mills of 
logic, and ground into fine dust of philosophy, were, forthwith, blown away 
by winds of criticism, and made nothing of—a kind of patent annihilator, 
Christ and Christianity were projected by the “spirit of the age,” and were 
nothing now but sumus et umbra, meatal shadow, and smoke, or haze over 
the landscape of a transcendental philosophy. . Nothing was sacred or safe 
from the attack of this skeptical and profane spirit ; it was just only in its 
impartial destructiveness, a universal destroyer. Al! religious and Chris- 
tian traditions, creeds and systems, fled away from before the face of this 
awful critic, and, like the heavens and the earth in the vision of St. John, 
there was found no place for them. If it chased the devil off the earth, 
it did the same also to God. If it showed the absurdity of a local hell, so 
likewise of a local heaven, a local deity, a “throne,” and a “ Judgment 
Day.” Itdenied the immortality of the soul and scouted the idea of a resur- 
rection from the dead. Our bodies, indeed, might be planted and sprout 
into pansies, or rise and float as purple clouds in the evening sky. And 
that was the only resurrection possible to a materialist or spiritualist, an 
atheist, a pantheist, or a transcendentalist, who could never get any higher 
than the clouds, on his way to heaven. 

Immortality, he (Sears,) thought, was not given in nature ; or if it was 
given, it died a natural death. As to being conscious of immortality, that 
was talking nonsense ; and consciously, or unconsciously, Theodore Parker 
lied about it. That is, he told a falsehood of ignorance knowingly ; since, 
how could a man be conscious of his future life? This, as we understand, 
is Sears’s version of Parker’s belief in immortality. But what is Mr. Sears’ 
own belief, and how does he hold, and authenticate this doctrine of immor- 
tality? Does he believe it because somebody has told him, or because, in 
rare moments perhaps, he feels, is conscious of his immortality? Does he 
deny this feeling to be native and original with him, or will he say that 
once for all, it got deposited in the brain and heart of Christ, and that he 
believed it vicariously for the race? Jesus said, “Before Abraham was, I 
am.” Must we believe in pre-existence, too, and for the same reason, 7. ¢., 
Jesus believed it. Which is talking nonsense, to say as Parker did, he was 
conscious of immortality, or to say as Jesus did, that he existed before 
he was born? Mr. Sears says truly enough, that we are not conscious of 
our future lives; but the past, toa certain extent, guarantees the future, 
and knowing ourselves in the past, we affirm on general principles, that 
what has been and is, will continue to be. The being we are conscious of, 
is the same being of whom we have recollection and forethought ; and if we 
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could lose all consciousness, we should at the same time lose ali memory, 
and thought of being. But we cannot lose this memory, or this thought ; 
it is established in consciousness, and is continuous with the life of man. 
Immortality is certainly not Christian, not an exclusive or aristocratic idea, 
it is inclusive and common to all religions, as it is common to all races of 
men, to all nations and tribes upon the face of the earth. Least of all is it 
a supernatural idea, since men are naturally given to believe it, whether 
they are conscious of it, or not. But men are not conscious of their pre- 
existence, nor do they naturally believe it ; and if any one was asked about 
his living other lives in other worlds before this, he would stare and be 
tempted to answer: “I disremember it.” 

For our part we would as lief believe in the one as in the other, though 
there is this to say for immortality: it is universally believed, whereas the 
other is not. Immortality is an instinct of soul, or it is nothing. It may 
be doubted, as any instinct may, and the doubt should be taken as the high- 
est proof of it. But Mr. Parker’s instincts were all ideas—he had no 
doubts. He did not believe in pre-existence, that we know of, and he did 
not believe that believing om Jesus is going to make us immortal. Can we, 
whether we believe or not, be any more immortal than we were made to be ? 
’ We say the belief is natural, and if immortality is therefore a lie, or an illu- 
sion, it is all right. Nature then deceives man to his good, and not to his 
hurt. She makes immortality a form of Hope, and not of Memory. Yet 
this idea once lodged in memory, will always remain. It cannot be got rid 
of. It is an instinct that springs up in our nature, and stands there like the 
face of the Sphinx, provoking doubt, and rebuking our natural curiosity. 
It is more than half concealed in the sands of unconsciousness ; yet no other 
idea, no thing in nature has so much the testimony of universal conscious- 
ness. Jesus, on the strength of it, might safely affirm, and bid defiance to 
the fools who misunderstood him, that he always existed, and was conscious 
of being from eternity —just what he was. Is not character, the spiritual 
body of man, fashioned for eternity? Did not the character pre-exist 
in all its elements, and these latter, were they not arranged and modified by 
unchangeable laws of generation and descent? “Our birth is but a sleep 
and a forgetting ;” our death may be but the instantaneous waking, and 
recovery of former knowledge. The soul has prescience. Is Immortality 
a dream, or as a vision when one awaketh? \s it a thing of the past or of 
the future ; or is it present as a vision of the waking soul? Man thinks he 
has a soul, and soul by Jesus’ definition, is pre-existent. But if pre-exist- 
ent, why not preternatural? Immortality may not be given in nature, be- 
cause it is given in soul, which is over nature, not merely above it, but over 
it, as the sky is over the earth. “Then shall the body return unto the dust 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who gave tt.” 1 cannot 
picture to myself the mode of a spirit’s return to God, or the mode of its 
existence after returning, any more than I can frame in mind or imagina- 
tion, the unimaginable heaven of beauty and glory that is waiting to re- 
ceive it; but I can believe in such a return, ascension, or resurrection of 
the spirit from the burial of the flesh — nothing is more natural than it. 
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Where then is the absurdity of saying that a man is conscious of his im- 
mortality — not yours or mine — not immortality in the past or future tense ; 
but as the present fact of the soul? Granting man to be formed in the 
image of God, and aspiring after soul-likeness to Him, as a being capable of 
virtue, he must be capable and conscious of his immortality, or conscious of 
being immortal,— which is the same as a man being God-like, and having 
a virtue, a power as indestructible and eternal as the Source from whence 
it came. I do not care whether this power comes “ from above,” as Jesus 
said, or from below, as Sears would intimate ; it is a divine power, and I do 
not believe it leads naturally to the pit, or if it ever leads man there, it 
does not leave him, but carries straight on, though hell, to heaven. We 
hold in memory, and shall always hold, two things which we learned in 
the Divinity School; things strongly impressed on the mind, and which 
impressions, al! our subsequent readings and thinkings, tended to deepen 
and confirm. One thing learned through a critical study of the Gospels, 
was the divinely perfect humanity of Jesus; and “Don’t give up that 
idea,” said the Hebrew professor,— “that Jesus WAS A MAN —the most 
precious part of the Gospel.” 

The other thing, equally important, was to beware of exclusiveness, of 
partial views and half-truths ; of cutting the sphere of knowledge in two, 
and putting a part for the whole ;—of anything like bigotry, in short. 
The good Dr. Francis, whose memory is so fragrant, if his lectures were a 
little tiresome, at times, was an enemy to bigotry and exclusiveness ; he 
was for keeping the eye open, and the mind, to receive light, come from 
what quarter it might; and he would place a subject in all possible lights, 
and give the most opposite opinions upon it, that his pupils might have a 
chance to judge which was the most reasonable and correct. The test of 
any doctrine was not, “ Is it found in the Bible, and supported by authority, 
but, “Is it true?” “ Follow the truth,” he would say, and did say on one oc- 
casion with a grand emphasis, — “ follow the truth wheresoever it leads, if it 
should lead to hell.” We honor him for saying that, though he did not always 
follow his own truth, his own teaching. But he indicated the fault of this ad- 
dress, and of every other which is exclusive, partial, and one-sided. Nature 
to Mr. Sears is not natural, not true, nor is he to blame for misrepresenting 
it. A man of culture, learning, memory, fancy, and fine scholarly taste, is 
shocked by the rude naturalism of the age, and sees Christianity in danger 
of being overwhelmed, and “ put out” by it. Therefore, his light shall no 
longer remain hidden under the Unitarian bushel, in an obscure country par- 
ish. He will, publicly, before a congregation of ministers, snuff the light of 
this fading Christianity, till, in comparison with the “light of nature,” it 
shall appear exceedingly bright and “ glorified.” Let us rejoice greatly in 
its beams, and not quarrel with the brethren, whether it be a natural, or a 
supernatural light that we have seen. j. Ss. 





SELF-DEPENDENCE. 


WEARY of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be, 

At the vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 


And a look of passionate desire 

O’er the sea and to the stars I send: 

“Ye who ftom my childhood up have calm’d me, 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end. 


“ Ah, once more,” I cried, “ye Stars, ye Waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew : 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

' Feel my soul becoming vast like you.” 


From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

In the rustling night-air came the answer — 
“Wouldst thou de as these are? Live as they. 


“Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 

These demand not that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 


“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-silver’d roll ; 

For alone they live, nor pine with noting 

All the fever of some differing soul. 


“ Bounded by themselves, and unobservant 
In what state God’s other works may be, 
In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.” 


O air-born Voice! long since, severely clear 
. Accry like thine in my own heart I hear. 
“ Resolve to be thyself: and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery.” — Mathew Arnold. 





RECOGNITION. 


“ The glow, the thrill of life. 
Where, where do these abound ?” 


THERE is a mood, which, could man retain it, he might be borne on 
forever down an enchanted stream. And cheerfulest fact beside, this 
mood is the most becoming in which human nature is ever clothed. 
It is a true royal robe, and yet, praise to the human, the one who is 
thus arrayed seems more than ever then to be himself. He seems at 
home. He has not put on aught that is foreign to him. He has put 
off the foreign. He finds new and welcome meanings in the sea, and 
rocks, and sky. 
“ All is clear from east to west,” 


Yet he sees out of his own good human eyes. It is not, that no 
heaven’s glories stand revealed to him through some celestial lens. 
Rather that before, he saw through a glass, but “a glass darkly.” All 
the while the kingdom of heaven was at hand ; but he was a blind 
dweller, who could not see the splendors of his own abode. He 
had not even surveyed himself; had never turned his eyes inward 


upon his own soul, and so knew not that in entertaining himself, 
he was entertaining “an angel unawares.” He was the dwarf of him- 
self, whose only prophecies of deliverance from dwarfdom were the 
sighs in which he prayed for some friendly sword to strike off his ugly 
head. He had not learned what the Greek taught, that “the more 
thou acknowledgest thyself a man, the more thou seemest a god.” 
Or better yet, what is as true, that the truer a man is to his capa- 
bilities the more he is a god. 

It was the possibility of this high mood, this new birth of man, and 
its revelations which Jesus saw when he declared with such personal 
emphasis, that only the re-born could enter heaven. 

And this was his heaven : the tranquil state that follows the recog- 
nition of the universal presence of God. ‘The satisfaction that flows 
from the preception of the soul of things. “God isa Spirit,” said he, 
and wherever the Spirit sits enthroned, there is God’s kingdom — 
if in a man, then where that man is, heaven is. His eye was directed 
mainly to the Spirit which incarnated itself in men, and chiefliest to 
the Spirit abiding in himself. His declaration, “the kingdom of 
God is within you,” was the natural application of his own experience 
to others. When he said, “Ye believe in God, believe also in me,” 
he implied the precept: “ Believe in yourselves, too, whenever you are 
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awakened to a sense of the Spirit’s presence in you.” And they 
would be awakened to such a sense, the moment they were as true to 
themselves, as he was to himself. 

What now shall we say of one who draws his most wonderfully full, 
and new, and intimate sense of the Spirit from natural objects? 
Who finds readier relief from his oppressions and bewilderments, is 
lifted higher and strengthened more, in companionship with nature, 
than in the society of men and women ; in communion with the sea 
and sky, than in the neighborhood of the best and greatest? 

I sat on the sea-shore, in midsummer, reading. A branch which 
the winds were swaying above me, knocked and thumped against 
my head, in such friendly and caressing way, that I felt the thrill 
which comes from the consciousness of being loved, and I turned 
from my page and looked wonderingly upon my new lover. 

Then, as I mused, my eyes strayed to the sea, whose rippled sheen 
was the branch’s back-ground. When lo, the sea, too, seemed to wear 
a friendly countenance. Far out, the billows waved their white caps, 
— or kerchiefs — as if to testify recognition and regard ; and as they 
neared the shore, there was added the welcome of their hearty wave- 
voices ; until at last when they touched the beach, and threw up their 
white spray-arms towards me, and their earthly bodies vanished, they 
seemed to have immolated themselves upon the altar of their love. 
Straightway I felt stronger, larger spirit-statured, as if my soul had 
received the increment of theirs. 

Then I said, SURELY THE SPIRIT EVERYWHERE AWAITETH RECOG- 
NITION. GIUSEPPE. 





SQUANTUM BEACH LETTER. 


«TEN gallons of rum?” 
“ Me give all. Land enough for Indian ; but no rum enough. Me 


” 
! 


thank you much 

So the bargain was struck. Tisquanto and Captain P. made a 
transfer of fire-water and land. For himself and people, Tisquanto 
gave a quit-claim-deed by word of mouth, and Westward, or Some- 
whitherward they went, ten gallons of rum richer for Captain 
P.’s disinterested kindness in opening up so palatable a bargain. 
And Captain P. could not complain, for land enough he also got, 
though in those ancftnt days it must have been rough enough, too. 
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Civilization, hard as it has tugged on this New England coast, has 
left nature here, wild and untameable tc this day. Two hundred years 
and more, have carried off some forest, but Rock and Ocean abide, 
and now as ever before, they say: ‘“Can’t be bought or given for a 
puncheon of rum, or gold!” Uncompromising Rock and Ocean! 
truly I am glad to know you both. 

Hard by us—dwellers in the “ Ocean Shanty,”—is the famous rock 
known to all comers here, as “ Squaw Rock.” The legend runs that 
when Tisquanto sold his birthright for a small mess of rum, and moved 
off with his anti-Maine-law tribe, a solitary woman, faithful to her 
native iand, refused to follow. Two years alone she lived in quiet — 
nay, not so: the white enemy dared not leave her alone and in quiet, 
— eccentric witch that she was — poor Squaw with a soul! She was 
threatened, and driven, and hunted, and last of all an armed band of 
aliens pursued her to the rock by the sea, where she calmly waited 
their approach, and then fulfilled her vow never to be taken alive, nor 
to live anywhere off the Great Spirit’s hunting ground, bequeathed by 
her fathers. One brave leap gave her life to the Ocean-Spirit, and she 
was at peace. “Crazy Squaw,” her pursuers said, “ But she’s gone 
now, and it’s best for her, and for us all, we reckon.” 

Yes, “dest.” “You are in my way, here on God’s Earth ; get out 
of my way.” Yet so it ever was; so itis. This Earth is too small. 
Every man and woman can’t begin to have a farm. “Oh, struggling, 
disappointed, weary children, hear me” saith Mother Earth, “and be- 
have. Am I not the mother of ye all? ye lie upon my lap, and I feed 
ye from my breasts. Dost know that I am no respecter of persons? 
Dost thou own me alone? or thou? or thou? or thou? Yes, all, all! I 
say then, Children, peace. Share me equally, be content. I remain 
for you, and for all comers after you ; but not yours to give am I: 
you die; I give anew to whom I give new birth. 


“ ¢ Race after race, man after man, 

Have thought that I liv’d but for them, 

That they were my glory and joy. — 

They are dust, they are chang’d, they are gone. — 
I remain ;’” 


and I am no respecter of persons. Unto all I give liberally, and’ 
upbraid them not, from generation to generation.” ? 
The Childre: do not heed. They bustle, they rush, they hurry on ; 
they get mad, they fight; they build elegant jails and call them 
“ Homes,” barring all the windows, locking all ¢he doors ; they build 
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high fences, and lay huge stone walls; they say, “my land,” “my 
house ;” “ stay you away at your own home, if you’ve got one.” Ah, 
well, the children of this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light. But will their day and generation never end, and 
the time come for the children of light to have a day and generation ? 
Pray on, pray on, and work on, Children of light! It must be that 
you shall marry Man with Nature, and bring the heavenly Kingdom. 
I have all faith in you. And Nature will out with her glory! 

But what means this I see outside across the window panes? there 
are one, two, three, four, five, spider webs — snares for the innocent.(?) 
It’s a game of death out there, — for there ’s no “or life” in the Spi- 
der-programme. It’s “Fly into my parlor, Mr. Fly, and die.” It’s 
“T’ll munch you for supper, and breakfast, I'll dine off you for din- 
ner.” But after all, the spider is doing well. He can always plead 
“necessity.” And so—a more than Blondin— on his ropes he moves 
poised and safe for his victims, while all nature chants “ Well done” 
for praise and requiem. Again, it is told of the ants, that with 
them Slavery is a divine institution, provided for in their very Consti- 
tution, and that no amendment is ever possible ; and furthermore, 
that, up to this day since creation’s dawn, never has an abolitionist 
ventured to appear among them. God sends no mad agitators to dis- 
turb their peace ;-their “Race of Ham” hugs its chains with joy 
unspeakable. But, I conclude, it must be that these insects have 
inalienable rights which men have not, among which is the one I have 
mentioned. They may, can, must feed on each other to live ; but 
men— so it is agreed upon as theory —can only live when they help 
each other live. Strange conclusion, is it not? not so much liberty as 
the ants, and the spiders, and other insects that perish. Poor Soul- 
bound human race. Nevertheless, Nature wills it thus. Be it so. I 
submit, for one, — to the extent of my soul ; and I charge thee, Soul: 
go on to perfection! O rebels, and copperheads !— Nature knew all 
about you before ’6: in this nineteenth century of Grace. But now she 
whispers: “Pardon, pardon; go, sin no more.” Why won’t you, 
while the lamps hold out to burn? 

But I will return to you, Squantum ; and to the memory of your 
martyr squaw. I should rage upon you if it would be a becoming 
thing for me to do, or if it would surely do you any good. As the 
case stands, I will speak kind words to you. We are told, you know, 
by some poet — and poets are prophets always speaking the truth— 
— - 


“A litte word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear” — ' 
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and so on, and so forth. I do not finish the stanza, for it is not all to 
the point, so far as you are concerned. But, anyway, let’s be friends. 
So kindly-plain I’ll talk. (No wounds so faithful or fruitful as those 
made by a friend.) You were not unlike the world as it was in the 
beginning, and has been, and is now to some extent. And like the 
world, when your own came to you, you knew her not, but drove her 
into the sea. You made fine geese-feather pillows for your wholesale 
Rum-Lord ; but your tawney Saintess, who asked no pillow but the 
forest leaves, by your consent, had not where to lay her head. But 
now, I proclaim to you, that that Squaw-woman so true, faithful, brave, 
—who would not leave her home by the ocean, was your royal spouse 
* and prophetess sent. Before Thoreau she was; knew all thy 
secrets, and loved thee with a love stronger than life. For thee she 
died and rose again, I am sure ; and hath ascended up on high, I be- 
lieve, to evermore plead with thee, until thou dost ascend also to hail 
thyself redeemed. New born you must be, for 

“Stop, stop right there. You came down here to accept my hos- 
pitalities, and straightway spying out my blind deeds of two hundred 
years gone by, you begin a-lecturing me. Is it habit with you, or 
business, or no-business, or what is it? You tell some common-place 
truths, and are friendly enough disposed. But might you not wait 
with some show of modesty, until a further acquaintance revealed to 
you Squantum of to-day? Think you I have lived to no purpose? 
Have I flung idly away all the experiences of my years? Shall my 
sins forever cling to me, so that I must be preached at by every up- 
start of every generation? Now I beg you to consider that you have 
revealed no new thing to me ; and I would likewise have you know 
that thete is many a secret of life you have not guessed. Listen: If 
you would be a teacher, discover first the need of such as chance to be 
listeners. The good people of this world are not all fools. They don’t 
ask you for A, B,C. Take now and then some things as known and 
granted. And, pardon me, one don’t like to hear his faults gone over 
with, especially when he has outgrown many of them, and is trying 
hard to outgrow others. 


“*SaInT AUGUSTINE! well hast thou said, 7 


That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread, 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame !’ 


But then, 


“* We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and rifére, 
The cloudy summits of our time.’ ” 
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And this is just the business I have been engaged in. It was for 
this reason I could not better hear and endure your lecturing. You 
must understand that all professions of friendship are cheap as dirt to 
me, if my would-be friend fails in recognition of the virtue I have. I 
ask not friendly pity, when by my own hard thinking and struggling, I 
have escaped the need of it. Nay then, understand me, and) believe 
me, J die daily. So am I not to be charged with the dead day’s 

Well, well, Squantum, I preach to myself as much as to you or 
others. Yop talk wisely and solemnly. I make my bow to you. 
Have n’t you a message for the world at large? 

“Say to the world at large: Squantum is spread by the Eternal 
Sea. No finer earth, no finer sky. Saw you last night’s sunset when 
the clouds were on fire? Speak of that. Saw you a few nights ago 
the moon blood-red come up out of the waten? Speak of that. But 
for your clam-bakes—they are vulgar; speak not of them. Tell 
this to all the world: at Squantum the barbarous fetters of civiliza- 
tion are broken ; at Squantum there is freedom to do as you please, 
proclaimed and won by a martyr Squaw! Say no more.” 

Squantum! I see, I confess. You alone are wise. And humbly 
am I, your obedient, Harry, of Sguantum. 


“OcEAN SHANTY,” Sguantum Beach, 
20th of August, 1865. 


« 





MODERN times find themselves with an immense system of institutions, estab- 

lished facts, accredited dogmas, customs, rules, which have come to them 
from times not modern. In this system their life has to be carried forward ; yet 
they have a sense that this system is not of their own creation, that it by no means 
corresponds exactly with the wants of their actual life, that for them it is customary, 
not rational. The awakening of this sense is the awakening of the modern spirit. 
The modern spirit is now awake almost everywhere ; the sense of want of corres- 
pondence between the forms of modern Europe and its spirit, between the new 
wine of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the old bottles of the elevénth 
and twelfth centuries, or even of the sixteenth and seventeenth, almost every one 
now perceives ; it is no longer dangerous to affirm that this want of correspondence 
exists ; people are even beginning to be shy of denying it. To remove this want 
of correspondence is beginning to be the settled endeavor of most persons of good 
sense, — Mathew Arnold. 





LETTERS TO VARIOUS PERSONS. By Henry D. THOREAU. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields.. 

In bringing out this Book of Letters, Ralph Waldo Emerson has well served 
the public, and offered a graceful tribute to the memory of his friend. We print a 
few paragraphs from different letters : 

“ What can be expressed in words can be expressed in lifeg My actual life is a 
fact, in view of which I have no occasion to congratulate myself; but for my faith 
and aspiration I have respect. It is from these that I spe Every man’s posi- 
tion is i t too simple to be described. I have sworn no oath, I have no designs 
on society, or Nature, or God. I am simply what I am, or to begin tobe that. I 
live in the present. I only remember the past, and anticipate the future. I love to 
live. I love reform better than its modes. There is no history of how bad became 
better. I believe something, and there is nothing else but that. I know that I 
am. I know that another is who knows more than I, who takes interest in me, 
whose creature, and yet whose kindred, in one sense, am I. I know that the enter- 
prise is worthy. I know that things work well. I have heard no bad news.” 

“If you seek the warmth even of affection from a similar motive to that from 
which cats and dogs and slothful persons hug the fire, because your temperature is 
low through sloth, you are on the downward road, and it is but to plunge yet deeper 
into sloth. Better the cold affection of the sun, reflected from fields of ice and 
snow, or his warmth in some still wintry dell. The warmth of celestial love does 
not relax, ut nerves and braces its —. Warm your body by healthful exer- 
cise, not: by cowering over a stove. Warm your spirit by performing independ- 
ently noble deeds, not by ignobly seeking the sympathy of your fellows who are no 
better than yourself. A man’s social and spiritual discipline must answer to his 
corporeal. He must lean on a friend who has a hard breast, as he would lie on a 
hard bed. He must drink cold water for his only beverage. So he must not hear 
sweetened and colored words, but pure and refreshing truths. He must daily 
bathe in truth cold as spring water, not warmed by the sympathy of friends.” 


“ You speak of doing and being, and the vanity, real or apparent, of much doing. 
The suckers —I think it is they — make nests in our river in the spring of more 
than a cart-load of small stones, amid which to deposit their ova. The other day 
I opened a muskrat’s house. It was made of weeds, five feet broad at base, 
and three feet high, and far and low within it was a little cavity, only a foot in 
diameter, where the rat dwelt. It may seem trivial, this piling up of weeds, but 
so the race of muskrats is preserved. e must heap up a great pile of doing, for 
a small diameter of being. Is it not imperative on us that we do something, if we 
only work in a tread-mill? And, indeed, some sort of revolving is necessary to 

roduce a centre and nucleus of being. What exercise is to the body, employment 
is to the mind and morals. Consider» what an amount of drudgery must be per- 
formed, — how much humdrum and prosaic labor goes to any work of the least 
“value. There are so many layers of mere white pure in every shell to that thin 
inner one so beautifully tinted. Let not the shell-fish think to build his house of . 
that alone ; and pray, what are its tints to him? Is it not his smooth, close- , 
fitting shirt merely, whose tints are not to him, being in the dark, but only when he 
is gone or dead, and his shell is heaved up to light, a wreck upon the beach, do 
they appear. With him, too, it is the song of a shirt, “ Work, — work, — work !” 
And the work is not ee | a police in the gross sense, but in the higher sense, a 
discipline. If it is surely the means to the highest end we know, can any work be 
humble or disgusting? “Will it not rather be elevating as a ladder, the means by 
which we are translated ?” ; 


Mist. — “ Low-anchored cloud, 
Newfoundland air, 
Fountain-head and source of rivers. 
Dew-cloth, dream-drapery, 
And napkin spread by fays ; 
Drifting meadow of the air, . 
Where bloom the daisied banks and violets, 
And in whose fenny labyrinth 
The bittern booms and heron wades ; 
Spirit of lakes and seas and rivers, — 
Bear only perfumes and the scent 
Of healing herbs to just men’s fields,” 





